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Memorabilia. 

[% the English Review for November is an 

entertaining and suggestive account by 
Mr. H. W. Horwill of what its inventor 
called a ‘‘quick luncheon @ la Nebuchad- 
nezzar’’’—a meal of neglected foodstuffs. The 
root idea of this is that ‘‘ almost everything 
edible by cattle is fit for man to-eat also.” 
The enunciator of the doctrine was no less a 
person than Dr. Sambon, a leading author- 
ity on tropical diseases, whose famous experi- 
ment in 1900 helped to prove the connection 
between malaria and mosquitoes. He later 
turned his attention to food supply, and when 
the last war broke out, studied English plants 
from the point of view of their food value. 
Nettles, the stem of the great cat’s-tail, hop 
tops, birch bark, milk and cotton thistles, 
rampion, couch-grass, mountain ash berries, 
rose hips, dandelion tops, elder tops, and 
samphire are among the plants he recom- 
mends as possible, even good, food from 
plants, while of possible food from the sea, he 
particularly urges the usefulness of the por- 
poise. The Nebuchadnezzar menu was as 
follows: 1. Salad of water chestnuts with 
egg and lettuce added—eaten raw. A real 
delicacy. The water chestnut could easily be 
produced in flooded areas such as the Norfolk 
Broads. 2. A Chinese omelette, principally 
bamboo. 3.A dish which appeared like 
tangled masses of spaghetti, but was in fact 
clover, with the addition of a little flour 
“and other things that would suggest them- 
selves to any expert cook.”” In taste, the 
writer says, it reminded him of string-beans 
save that it was far more tender and palat- 
able. 4. A delicious jelly and equally deli- 
cious blancmange made of sea-weed, accom- 
panied by a biscuit, also excellent, made of 
sunflower seeds. This luncheon was eaten in 
1918. Dr. Sambon died in 1931. His sug- 
gestions with regard to foodstuffs and their 














preserving and distribution made no impres- 
sion on the official mind. 


MBS. Hilda Oppenheim contributes to the 

November number of the Empire Review 
an article on Kashmir shawls, She relates how 
she found it advisable to engage an expert to 
assist her in the purchase of a shawl, since 
the purchaser is never allowed to see a shawl 
in its entirety ; a certain mark is shown him 
and he is to draw his conclusions and make 
his decision therefrom. The expert examined 
marks and rejected shawls offered in the 
bazaars for more than four days; on the fifth 
he found a shawl which he advised his client 
to buy. Then bargaining began. The first 
price asked was £400; this was out of the 
question. For ten days following a daily 
visit was paid to the native vendor to see if 
he would be persuaded to reduce the price. 
Step by step he came down to £75. The pur- 
chaser, however, had fixed her price at £50, 
and at last the vendor, as she expresses it, 
‘* came to his senses’’ and at £50 the shawl, 
which was a beautiful one, changed hands. A 
real Kashmir shawl takes as a rule about ten 
months to make with three expert men work- 
ing upon it. Though the fashion of wearing 
Kashmir shawls has long gone out, they are 
still bought as an investment, just as they 
are also kept by their Kashmir owners locked 
up as capital which, it is stated, runs to mil- 
lions of pounds’ worth. In considering this 
it has to be remembered that a Kashmir 
shawl improves with age—gaining a mellow- 
ness when toned by time which no other fabric 
approaches. The material is the soft under- 
wool of the shawl goat, a creature tended with 
as much care as if it were a child, and of 
which great herds abound. 


TONIANA for November begins with a 
first instalment of Edward Coleridge’s 
list of his pupils, running from April 1825 to 
April 1831. The ages of the boys are given 
and we noticed two who entered at six and 
one who entered at seven years of age. 
Coleridge puts in remarks about the careers 
of the more notable among them: G. K. 
Rickards was ‘‘a very fine Composer in 
Latin’; J. R. Hope was ‘‘ an accomplished 
Scholar. A learned and eloquent Lawyer. 
Married the only grand-daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott and took the name of Scott. 
Became a Romanist.’? H. Herbert was ‘‘ A 
very fine scholar . . . Drowned at night in a 
Tank on the Jura Mountains.” J. E, Bode 
was ‘‘ Author of some pretty Verifications of 
the Stories in Herodotus.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HERALDIC ‘* LEGITIMATION.”’ 

N his ‘ Loyall Dissuasive ’ (Scottish History 

Society ed.), p. 118, Sir Aeneas Mac- 
pherson of Invereshie, Advocate, and Sheriff 
of Aberdeen, a seventeenth-century lawyer, in 
adventuring upon the thorny subject of the 
Chieiship of ClanDonald, says: 

If I were to give my judgement or opinion, of 
all the three competitors for the Chiftanrie, 
Glen-gerrie seems to me to have the best pre- 
tensions, for his predicessor having married 
the heiress of Ross (supposing him a bastard 
which you know is objected against the other 
two als well as him) became legittimated by 
that match, a benefite the other competitors 
never yet pleaded 

I have no intention of discussing the merits 
of the claimants, and my remarks are con- 
fined to examining the idea that marriage 
with the heiress of Celestine of LochAlsh 
legitimated the house of Glengarry To the 
ordinary student of law this must appear an 
inexplicable proposition, but let us examine 
it from the standpoint of the Law of Arms. 

Except by a special settlement as heir of 
tailzie (see clxxviii. 274) a bastard could not 
get anything save a bastardised version of his 
family’s arms. The rule was a strict one, and 
the early Commissions empowering Kings-of- 
Arms to confer arms seem to have expressly 
provided against their making grants of arms 
de novo to bastards (‘ Heraldry in Scotland.’) 
Clearly the bastard was to be astricted to bear 
nothing but his bastardised version, and 
neither he nor his descendants could rid them- 
selves of this brisure. In Scotland a bastard 
matriculates as a cadet in the ordinary way, 
save that a bastard’s brisure is the difference 
assigned. 

On a ‘‘salic”’ theory of arms there would 
be no means of getting rid of the brisure, no 
sense in Macpherson’s statement, and, one 
might add, no point in the existence of a 
form of bastardisation for the bastard of a 
gentlewoman (presumably by an _ undeter- 
mined father, or one who by name became 
part of his mother’s family) (J. R: Planché, 
‘The Pursuivant of Arms,’ 1873, p. 193). 

According to the principle of descent which 
I have shown is that which was applied in 
medieval English heraldry, and which has 
been applied in Lyon Court and expounded 
by Scottish heraldic jurists, viz. :—That arms 
descend in a manner analogous to the Crown 











and feudal heritage (namely, that in default 
of sons in any generation the arms devolve 
on the daughter, or eldest heirportioner, and 
her husband by the courtesy of Scotland) the 
point of Macpherson’s observation becomes 
apparent. 

If the man who has inherited a bastardised 
coat, which he cannot get altered, marries ap 
heiress, with an inherited coat-of-arms of her 
own, and is by the Law of Arms entitled, 
‘‘ by the courtesy,’’ to assume her arms alone, 
irrespective of any arms of his own; and if 
these arms transmit per se to the issue of this 
marriage; it is evident that the man who 
went to the altar a bastard, and unable to 
bear anything except a blotted shield, js 
henceforth able to appear in the unspotted 
shield and tabard of his heiress-wife’s line, 
In the Law of Arms and to all “ heraldic 
appearances” he has assuredly been “ legiti- 
mated.” 

Macpherson’s proposition was that repre 
sentation of a clan or gentle family devolved 
as at common law, to and through the 
‘* heretrix ’? and on her husband (evidently 
by the courtesy) provided he ‘‘ within due 
time ’’ (‘ Loyall Dissuasive,’ p. 52) assumed 
the ‘‘ name and bearing ”’ of her family. (I 
have referred to this in ‘ Tartans of the Clans 
and Families of Scotland,’ p. 48, and at note 
9 expressed the view that ‘‘ due time” meant 
the year and day, within which one was 
expected, or might be called upon to, enter 
on an inheritance, failing which it passed to 
the next heir; and (clxxviii. 132) this is now 
further elucidated by Lord Jamieson’s judg 
ment in Munro v, Gascoigne, 1939, that an 
heir who fails to take the relative name Is 
‘* conventionally dead.’’) 

Macpherson reverts to it in a paragraph 
(at p. 114) which is significant for the present 
investigation: Having enlarged on an allege 
tion that Mackintosh’s ancestor had suffered 
forfeiture (and elsewhere that there was an 
inferential bastardy in the early line) he 
concludes that Mackintosh : 
must rest satisfied to be the successor of 4 
forfaulted traitor, and without rehabiliation 
not pretend to be a Gentleman but as come of 
the heiress of the Clan Chattan, which he 
seems also to have lost for not taking the name. 

Here we have (at p. 114, without the 
element of bastardy) the underlying pro 
sition that descent from the heiress would, 
on taking up her ‘‘ Name and Arms” be’ 
title to hereditary gentility, descendible 
irrespective of the forfaulture affecting the 
descent of the gentility and arms of his 
paternal line. 
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It is the theory advanced by Sir Philip 
Sidney and quoted by Seton and Stevenson 
(‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 344) that “‘ the 
Mother being an Heir hath been in all ages 
and countries sufficient to  nobilitat ”’ 
with the further conclusion that they could, 
and did, ‘‘ if they listed ’’ assume her name 
and arms, 

We commenced with an illustration of 
how a bastard could be heraldically legi- 
timated by armorial succession, and I 
shall conclude by illustrating, not only the 
full sanction of that principle by the Crown 
itself, but also how by its application one 
can conversely come to enjoy the status of 
armorial bastardy. 

The ancient Fifeshire family of Lundin of 
Lundin, asserted to descend from a natural 
son of King William the Lion (who is under- 
stood to have married a contemporary heiress 
of Lundin) bore the name “‘ of their lands ”’ 
and an ancient coat ‘‘ paly of six or and 
gules.”’ In the seventeenth century the succes- 
sion of this family fell to an heiress, Margaret 
Lundin of Lundin—and I may say there were 
a number of male cadets. About 1648 Mar- 
garet married the Hon. Robert Maitland, 2nd 
son of the Ist Earl of Lauderdale. He died 
early, but they had three children, a son and 
two daughters, who bore their mother’s name 
of Lundin. The son having died young, the 
elder daughter, Sophia Lundin of Lundin 
succeeded her mother, and on 30 April, 1670, 
married the Hon. John Drummond, 2nd son 
of the rd Earl of Perth, who, in 1679, was 
sufficiently well known to be appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, whilst by 1684 
he became Secretary of State for Scotland— 
and in 1685 celebrated as Lord Melfort—the 
style by which he is known in history. 

On his marriage, however, he took his wife’s 
name and style of ‘‘ Lundin of that Ilk,”’ but 
by 1679, he had become so proud of his 
heiress-wife’s royal ancestry that he sought 
to alter the ancient and honourable arms of 
her house to the ‘‘ honour ’’ of a bastardised 
version of the Scottish Royal Arms, in 
respect of his ladv’s descent from the alleged 
base-son of William the Lion.! 





1T suspect the efflorescence of Caroleo- 
Jacobean bastard Dukes inspired “ our. hero” 
with the ingenious idea that if he could estab- 
lish himself as representative of a royal 
bastard, he might rise to the peerage and even 
to ducal honours himself! The revolution 
finished that prospect as regards British 
honours, hut he realized his aim, if such it was, 
when Louis XIV created him Duc de Melfort in 
"01. Melfort and Lord Lyon Erskine evidently 





Since it is a rule of law in heraldry that 
no part of the royal arms can be given by 
Lyon without a royal warrant (‘ Heraldry 
in Scotland,’ p. 269) the aspiration was 
beyond Lyon’s power to fulfil, though it was 
within his province to lay the application 
before His Majesty and advise upon it. This 
Sir Charles Erskine duly did (though it was 
Lyon-Depute who in this case signed the 
‘declaration ’’). On 27 Oct., 1679, Charles 
II issued a royal warrant authorising ‘“‘ the 
present Laird of Lundin, and his lawful suc- 
cessors of the Name of Lundin, and descend- 
ing from that Family,’’ to bear the tressured 
lion within a bordure compony, and giving 
the usual authority to Lyon for “ extending 
and giving out the said arms, in due form”’ 
(Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1722, p. 66). In Lyon 
Register, i, p. 180, duly appears the engrossed 
warrant and matriculation following of ‘‘ The 
Honourable John Lundin of that Ilk des- 
cended of and representing Robert of Lundin, 
natural son to William the Lion.”’ 

Whether, or how, he was ‘‘ descended of ’” 
the royal bastard, I don’t know, but I suspect 
the theory involved extended to the principle 
that the Laird and Lady were ‘‘ one flesh.’’ 
Anyhow, his only title to ‘‘represent’’ 
Robert was jure uroris, having duly taken 
‘*the name and bearing’”’ of the family of 
Lundin, which ancient and _ honourable 


understood the Scottish nobiliary “ family 
principle ” thoroughly, and could “ play with 
it” as only experts could, for though he used 
Lundin name, arms and genealogy, as a step 
to armorial and peerage honours, he designed 
his peerage to ennure to the glory of the Drum- 
mond Clan, and thereby advance both the race 
from which he sprang and the race into which 
he married, wihow! confounding either. For 
this end he carefully took the Melfort destina- 
tions to the issue of his second marriage, which 
thus left the Lundin estate, arms, and repre- 
sentation, to pass down to the issue of his first 
union with Sophia Lundin of that ilk. It 
seems hinted in the ‘Complete Peerage’ that 
the Melfort limitation was perhaps an instance 
of the influence of a second wife. Both the 
circumstances and the character of Melfort, as 
a Scotsman, indicate an entirely different 
motive; but one which, though natural and 
readily understandable in Scotland, would not 
occur to an English historian. The Secretary 
of State for Scotland and the Lord Lyon both 
understood their Nobiliary Law and the sense 
of clanship, or family sentiment, so strong in 
Scotland and France. Incidentally, since they 
and Sir George Mackenzie are “accused” of 
having invented an existence prior to 1687 for 
the Order of the Thistle, I might mention that 
there exists in Lyon Office a pedigree of date 
1590, in which the Order is referred to. 
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ensigns he now under such felicitous auspices, 
metamorphosed into the ‘‘higher’’ matri- 
monial right of bearing (unquartered and un- 
differenced) the ensigns of royal bastardy. 
We accordingly here find the principle of 
lineal succession in armorial rights, irres- 
pective of paternal quarterings, carried to 
its extreme and logical conclusion with the 
full sanction of both Lyon and the Crown. 
Our various allusions such as Macpherson’s, 
and the expressions of Lindsay, Seton and 
Stevenson, regarding the lineal succession to 
representation and arms of gentle families, 
accordingly converge in a principle endorsed 
by the highest authority—the Fountain of 
Honour itself. 
Tuomas InNnEs oF LEaRNEY. 
Albany Herald. 


P.S.—Sir Aeneas Macpherson’s re-iterated 
allusion to the heir of line ‘“‘ taking the name 
and bearing of the family’ as being ‘‘ the 
law and custom of the kingdom ”’ (‘ Loyall 
Dissuasive,’ 33) and that ‘‘ both from law 
and reason we have the constant custome and 
practice of all the families’’ (ibid. 34) evi- 
dently relates to the same ‘‘ Law of Heraldri 
and Descentes’’ expounded by Sir Philip 
Sydney, ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 343; 
‘N. and Q.,’ clxxvii, 136, Sydney asserting 
the legal right, and Macpherson indicating 
the exercise of it as a sine qua non to trans- 
mission of the chiefship. Clearly this ‘‘ law 
of heraldri and descentes’’ was a principle 
running through the whole administration of 
the Law of Arms, and co-relating the organ- 
ised family of feudalism, based on the cor- 
poreal land-fief, with the ‘‘ armorial-family ”’ 
based on the incorporeal armorial-fief and the 
relative name-index wherein the house was 
“* of record ’’ in the noblesse.2 

Walter Macfarlane of that ilk, the anti- 
quary, who in 1748-54 rematriculated his 
arms and slogan as chief of the Clan Mac- 
farlane with destination to ‘‘heirs”’ (i.e., 
heirs of line) left no doubt about his view, 
vide his account of the House of Balfour in 
his ‘ Genealogical Collections,’ pp. 1, 2: ‘““The 
House of Balfour is Chief of the Surname, 
carrying the arms quarterly with the arms of 


2In the article on Erskine of Linlathen 
2 Nov. 1940, p. 310, at line 23, for “ statutory 
right to get an armorial confirmation ” read 
“statutory qualification for getting an armorial 
confirmation at a reduced fee on approved 
ancient user.” As indicated at p. 311, and in 
Vol. elvii, p. 165, 188; Vol. clviii, p. 95, n. 3, the 
Confirmation is patentwise and accordingly 
ministerial and discretionary, as the user 
might get no arms at all, 








—_— 


Bethune. For failing heirs-male [i-e., in the 
same generation as the daughter. There were 
many cadet male branches] the fortune fel] 
to a daughter who married Monsieur Bethune 
. .. This Gentleman should have changed his 
surname and arms.’’ Macfarlane continues 
that, instead, he introduced one of the first 
quartered coats in Scotland, and evidently re- 
garded his course as inconsistent with Scot- 
tish practice, or, like Mackenzie (‘ Works,’ 
ii. 490 and 616) considered it, in the cir. 
cumstances, not quite the right thing. The 
chief, it seems, was expected to bear the plain 
arms, a fact which Nisbet remarked, and 
expressed himself unable to understand why 
chiefs seemed disinclined to quarter - other 
arms. (Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ IT. iii., pp. 
47-48), 

Chiefs, even more than other people, no 
doubt found complicated ensigns-armorial 
inconvenient, or even dangerous from being 
less instantly recognisable. 

Quartering is of course legally immaterial3 
so long as the heiress-arms were borne in the 
‘* pronominal quarter,”’ but, as we now know, 
failure to assume the name-index involved the 
line being ‘‘ conventionally dead ”’ (Munro +, 
Gascoigne (‘ N. and Q.,’ clxxviii. 132). Mac 
farlane evidently had still the earlier con- 
cept of Grey v. Hastings, where the name 
taken from the fief was evidently then (1408) 
considered sufficient, and Lord Royston 
(‘ Cromartie Book,’ ii. 179) took that view 
in 1731—a survival from the time when most 
nobiliary surnames were taken from the fief. 
Conceivably the surname was considered of 
less importance in ‘‘clans’’ than in com- 
munities where all the members had already 
come to have a common name-index (the 
groups described as ‘‘ Names’’) and this may 
be indicated by Lyon’s decision regarding the 
Chiefship of ClanChattan, 10 Sept., 1672 
(‘ Tartans of the Clans,’ pp. 25, 51), where 
neither heir of line nor heir-male bore the 
name ‘‘ Chattan.’”’ Sydney and Macpherson, 
however, were clearly stating the correct 
view in communities where the name had 
become an jindex (as it now has even in most 
clans) that both surname and arms are sine 





31 allude to cumulatio armorum (clxvili, 
163; clxxix. 308) not to quarterings used 
(or raked in—clxviii. 255, n. 4) as_ brisures 
quoad arms inherited by the main line. Dif 
ference by quartering (which was designed t0 
minimise the need for additional charges) was 
a “late practice” liable to, and by some 
anplicants intended, to mislead, and whereof 
Nisbet (II, iii, 23) says, “ our ancient practice 
was not so,” since each quarter should bear 
any brisure appropriate to it. 
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ua non, since the name became, as Stevenson 

points out, the vocal, as the arms are the 
ocular, index of the family. This explains 
the immediate association of ‘‘ Name and 
Arms” in the ‘‘ Law of Heraldri and Des- 
entes.” It is interesting to notice that the 
old common law order of succession (originat- 
ing, it is believed, in a ‘‘ law’’ attributed to 
Malcolm MacKenneth, and which in any 
case formed the basis of feudal succession in 
Scotland), as applicable to name, arms, and 
chiefship, is consistently maintained by such 
authorities as Lord Advocates Sir G. Mac- 
kenzie and R. Maconnochie ; Mackenzie, Lord 
Royston, the judge; Sheriff Sir Aeneas Mac- 
pherson, and Macfarlane of that ilk, the 
genealogist; as well as by the Crown and 
officials, the Privy Counoil, and Lord Lyon, 
King-of-Arms, such as Lindsay, Erskine, 
Brodie, Campbell and Burnett. The ‘‘ Law 
of Heraldri and Descentes ’’ as described in 
‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 343 and 336, was 
thus. received and well recognised throughout 
Scotland. T. L 


THE VISCOUNTS WENMAN OF 
TUAM AND THE 
BARONS WENMAN OF KILMAINHAM., 
THErR CONNECTIONS WITH IRELAND. 
(See ante p. 326, 346.) 


[' now remains to trace the relationship 

between Philip, 2nd Viscount Wenman, 
and Charles Wenman, who, as already 
shown, was his tenant at Ballintogher in 
1671. In the Common Pleas Judgment Roll 
for that year he is described as ‘‘ Charles 
Wenman of City of Dublin, Gent.’’ Pre- 
vious to his taking up his abode at Ballin- 
togher he served as a Lieutenant in the Duke 
of Albemarle’s Regiment, as appears from 
the following extracts from the Calendar of 
Ormonde MSS. : 

Vol. i, 241: Commission 28 Julv 1662 to 
Charles Wenman as Lieutenant to Captain in 
the Earl of Mont Alexander’s Troop of Horse. 

Vol. i, 352: Charles Wenman, Lieutenant to 
the Earl of Mont Alexander’s Troop in the 
Duke of Albemarle’s Regiment. 

Another Charles Wenman, probably a son 
of the above, held a commission as cornet and 
later as lieutenant between 1672 and 1680, 
vide the following extracts from Calendar of 
Ormonde MSS. and State Papers: 

8.P. 44/29, p. 439.—Charles Wenman appointed 
Cornet 28 March 1672 in the Regiment of Horse 
commanded by the Lieut. General of Ireland. 





8.P. 63/331, Pp: 58.—Charles Wenman, Cornet, 
appears in a list of the Commissioned Officers 
of His Majesty’s Army in Ireland, April 1672, 
in Lord Berkley’s Regiment of Horse. 

Cal. Or. MSS, Vol. ii, p. 203.—Cornet Charles 
Wenman of Captain Edward Brabazon’s Horse 
Troop 23 March 1674/5. 

Cal. Or. MSS. Vol. ii, p. 207.—Cornet Charles 
Wenman of Earl of Ossory’s Horse Troop, 
Aug. 1677. 

Cal. Or. MSS. Vol. ii, p. 218.—Cornet Charles 
Wenman of Earl of Ossory’s Horse Troop at 
Charleville, Co. Cork, 25 Dec. 1678. 

Cal. Or. MSS. Vol. ii, p. 222.—Lieutenant 
Charles Wenman of Captain Edward Braba- 
zon’s Horse Troop in H.M. Irish Life Guards 
quartered at Wicklow 10 July 1680. 


Nothing further is known of the above 
Lieut. Charles Wenman, who probably died 
in the lifetime of his presumed father, Cap- 
tain Charles Wenman. As will be seen later, 
the latter had at any rate another son, Philip 
Wenman. 

With regard to the parentage of Captain 
Charles Wenman, Dalton, in his ‘ Irish 
Army Lists,’ 1661-1685, expresses the opinion 
that he was the son of Philip, 3rd Viscount 
Wenman. That such an inference is incor- 
rect is proved by the fact that the latter in 
a power of attorney refers to him as his 
cousin, vide the following extract from 
‘ Assignments and Powers of Attorney,’ vol. 
vili., for 1674-9, p. 257: 

Power of Attorney 21 Aug. 1676 and 28 Charles 
II. by Philip Lord Viscount Wenman of Tuam 
to “his cousin Charles Wenman, Gent.” to 
receive his “ creation money ” payable to him 
as Lord Viscount Wenman of Tuam in Ireland. 

Witnesses:— Thomas Smith 
William Wheatley. 

It is difficult to account for Philip Lord 
Wenman describing Charles Wenman as his 
cousin unless the latter were a son of an uncle 
of Lord Wenman, in other words of a younger 
son of Sir Thomas Wenman and Jane West. 
It is true that Lady Jane in her will dated 
25 June, 1621 (see abstract ante p. 326) only 
mentions three sons, namely, Richard, 1st Vis- 
count, Thomas, and Ferdinando, of neither 
of whom could Captain Charles Wenman 
have been a son, but at the time of her will 
she was an old lady with a failing memory. 
This is evident from the fact that she did 
not remember Ferdinando until after she had 
completed her will, and then only because 
he happened to have a daughter; and also 
from the fact that she referred to two of her 
granddaughters as her daughters. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that she overlooked a fourth 
son, especially if she had not seen him for 
a considerable period owing to his absence in 
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Ireland. The fact 


Philip and Charles. 
Dalton, in his ‘Irish Army 


man died on 20 April, 1686. 
at Kilnegarronagh, King’s County, 
Sir Thomas, 2nd 


documentary evidence : 


Summonistus Roll No. 112 (2 Q—165—2) 
(Dublin P.R.O.). 


Charles Wenman, 


County 5 October 3 James II and 1687. 
Charles 
County 1696. 


Twopenny Book for Maryborough District 
for 1698 (Dublin P.R.O.). 


No, 42.—9 June 1698.—Received from Frances 
Samwell and Sir Thomas Cave, co-heirs of the 
hands of 
year’s 
Kilne- 
garronagh 229 acres—2 roods—l0 perches in 


Lerd Viscount Wenman, by the 
Captain Charles Wenman, £2-6-5} for 
Quit Rent due at Michelmas 1692 out o 
King’s County. 

As appears 


later on: 


No, 42.—13 May 1698.—Received from Frances 
Samwell and Sir Thomas Cave by the hands of 
Mr Philip Wenman £3-13-84 for one year’s Quit 
Rent due at Easter 1693 out of Castlereagh 182 


acres in King’s County. 


No. 42.—20 Oct. 1698.—A similar payment by 


the hands of Mr Philip Wenman. 


Philip Wenman was one of the Grand Jury 
of King’s County on 6 Aug., 1683, when, 
Address to the 
1682-5, 


as such, he signed an 
King (‘ Addresses to the King,’ 
A/106—1E.—13—28.—Dublin P.R.O.). 
The following Petition provides 
information regarding Philip Wenman: 





is there was another 
Philip Wenman, who was a Lieut.-Colonel in 
Lord Viscount Moore’s Regiment at Drogheda 
in 1642, and who might very well have been 
the missing son and the father of Captain 
Charles Wenman ; and the probability of the 
assumption being correct is increased by the 
fact that Charles Wenman called his sons 


Lists,’ also 
makes the statement that Captain Charles 
Wenman predeceased Philip Lord Wenman, 
whereas he was living on 9 June, 1698, at 
which date he received half-year’s quit rent 
from the co-heirs of Lord Wenman for the 
lands of Kilnegarronagh, while Lord Wen- 
After leaving 
the Army Captain Charles Wenman resided 
which 
property had been inherited by the co-heirs of 
Viscount Wenman (see 
ante p. 346), as appears from the following 


of Kilnegarronagh, in 
King’s County, Esq., fined for non-attendance 
as a juror at Quarter Sessions for King’s 


Wenman High Sheriff of King’s 


from the following extracts 
from the same book, similar payments were 
made about the same time by the hands of 
Mr. Philip Wenman, who was the son of 
Captain Charles Wenman, as is evidenced 


further 





Ls 
Petition 8 January 1701/2 of Philip Wenman 
(Carton 271, No, 10459—Dublin P.R.O), 

Petition to Wm Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, of Philip Wenman:— 

That he served in the Duke of Leinster's 
Regiment under the command of the Honorable 
Charles Boyle during the Regiment’s stay in 
Ireland during the late wars, and when the 
Regiment left [reland was given a Commission 
in the Militia by the then Lords Justice and 
served in it till the Reduction in Ireland, 

That Petitioner has a wife and family, 

That by means of old age and infirmities 
such as obliged him to have his right hand cut 
off, your Petitioner a wife and Py charge 
of children are so impoverished that he is not 
in any way able to support himself and family, 
and is now reduced to the last extremity, — 

Prays for an allowance out of the Cop. 
cordatum, 

Certificate 2 February 1701/2 of Samuel 
Jackson of Dublin who in August 1691, when 
employed by the Lords Justices to view 
Barracks and lay in stores for H.M. Army 
between Dublin and Galway, saw the house of 
Captain : Charles Wenman, the father of 
Petitioner Philip Wenman, burnt and plu. 
dered by Ruffarees. 

Certificate 8 Jan. 1701/2 of Lord Dunganon, 


that Petitioner was very active against 
Ruffarees, P 
Certificate 22 Nov. 1701 of Revd. George 


Lauder, Rector of Killigally, that Petitioner 
Philip Wenman has been his Parishioner for 
several years. [Killagally is in the Barony of 
Garrycastle, King’s County, in which Kilne 
garronagh, where Captain Charles Wenman 
resided, is situated (see ante).] 

Certificate 20 Nov, 1701 of Thomas L’Estrange, 
a Justice of the Peace for King’s County that 
Petitioner has lived in his neighbourhood for 
several years and during the late wars he was 
very active for King William. 

Certificate 14 Dec. 1701 of Francis Blundell. 

Certificate 20 Dec. 1701 of H. Cooley. 

From the List of Collectors in ‘ Receipts 
and Payments Book of Irish Exchequer’ 
(Dublin P.R.O.), it appears that Philip 
Wenman was appointed Collector of Wicklow 
in 1709 and became Collector of Maryborough, 
Queen’s County, in 1720. 

On 20 Nov., 1721, a mortgage was regit 
tered by Philip Wenman of Maryborough in 
Queen’s County, Esq., to John Hayes of 
Dublin, Esq., for £400 lands of Kilnegar 
ronagh, 229 acres Plantation measure m 
Lemanaghan Parish in Garrycastle Barony 
in King’s County. 

Witnesses—Thomas Easton, Attorney, and 
his clerk, Edward Orton. Thomas Wenmat, 
son of Grantor, Philip. Walter Dum. 
(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, Vol 
xxxili., p. 31, No. 19533). 

On 10 Mar., 1724/5 were registered Deeds 
of 26 and 27 February, 1724/5, of sale 
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by Philip Wenman of Mountmellick in Queen’s 
County, Esq, and his wife Barbara Wenman, 
and his son and heir Charles Wenman of same 
to James Forth Esq, Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue, and Richard Nuttall of 
Dublin, Solicitor, to same Commissioners for 
£2789/14/11 due to the Crown by Grantor 
Philip Wenman as Collector of Maryborough 
District in Ireland of the Revenue. _ 

Lands of Castlereagh 182 acres and Killnegar- 
ronagh 229 acres in Lemanahan Parish in 
Garrycastle Barony in King’s County. 

Witnesses—Edward Dillon, John Curfie, and 

William Bayly, all of Dublin City. 

Signed by all three Grantors. 

(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, Vol. xliv. 
p. 168, No. 28284). 

Philip Wenman no doubt inherited the 
lands of Castlereagh and Kilnegarronagh 
from his father, Charles Wenman, who in all 
probability purchased them from the heirs of 
Thomas, 2nd Lord Wenman, who were the 
owners down to 1669 at least (see ante). 

In an old Family Bible, which has been 
handed down in my mother’s family, a list 
of the children of Philip Wenman is recorded, 
in addition to a list of the children of his 
father-in-law, Richard Fowle, of which the 
following is a copy: 

The children of Mr Richard Fowle, son of 
Thomas Fowle Esq of Topsfield, Essex. : 

Gen. “3. 5. These are the children which 
God cf his grace has given his servant. 

My eldest son Thomas borne the 23rd of 
December 1666 being the day called St. John’s 
Day. 

Bichon was borne Thursday the 22nd Octo- 
ber 1668 about seaven of the clock in the 
morning. [She married Philip Wenman.] 

Athanasius was borne Thursday the 22nd 
Nov. 1669 a quarter past eleven of the clock at 
night. 

Ariphanos borne Lord’s Day the 8th October 
1671 a quarter past six at night, and another 
son still-borne about half an hour after. 

Thomas borne Friday the 25th April 1673 half 
an hour past twelve midnight. : 

Lawrence borne Wednesday the 21st April 
1675 a quarter past § in the morning. 

William borne Lord’s Day the 1st April 1677 
near 4 in the morning. 

John borne Lord’s Day the 13th June 1680 
about 9 at night. 

Margarita forae Monday the 10th December 
1683 about 3 quarters past 10 in the morning. 





The children of my daughter Barbara the 
wife of Mr Philip Wenman. 

My daughter Barbara Wenman brought to 
bedd of a daughter Lord’s Day the 26th April 
1696 about 4 an hour past eleaven at night, her 
name Mary. 

Again brought to bedd of a sonn the 20th of 
March 1696, his name Charles, 

Again brought to bedd of a daughter the 4th 


Again brought to bedd of a sonn the 4th May 
1699, his name Richard. 

Again brought to bedd of a sonn the 27th April 
1760, his name Thomas. 

Again brought to bedd of a daughter the 27th 
July 1702, her name Susanna. She died of the 
smallpox the 13th of February being the 
Sabbath day in the year of our Lord 1703. 

Again brought to bedd of a daughter the 
10th of January 1703, her name Margrita. 

My deare sonn John Wenman borne Friday 
the 14th of December 1705 and died the 23rd 
July 1707. 

Another sonn borne the 8th of October 1708— 
his name called John—and died the 13th of the 
same month of convulsion fits. 

My daughter Barbara Wenman borne Mon- 
day March the 26th 1711. 

My sonn Philip Wenman borne June the 1st 
1713, being Munday morning 3 a’clock. 

My deare daughter Mary Wenman died of a 
consumption September the 3rd 1718—she being 
22 years of age. 

My deare Phille Wenman died the 15th of 
February 1721 of a violent pain in his head. 

My deare daughter Margretta Crofton dy’d 
July the 28th 1739 of a deep decay occasioned 
by grief thro’ many great and heavie afflictions. 

My deare and only sonn Thomas Wenman 
departed this life Nov.br the 18th 1741—died of 
the dropsie. 

Hosea the 9 and 12 Verse:—Though they 
bring up children yet will I bereave them, that 
there shall not a man left. Thus it has 
pleased the Lord to afflict me. 

My two eldest sonns Charles and Richard 
went to the West Indies. I know not what is 
become of them. This adds to my sorrows. 

My deare husband Philip Wenman departed 
this life July the 22nd 1742 being in the 81st 
year of his age in his perfect senses. He was a 
man of an honest and worthy character 
through his whole life and a man of an 
honourable family. 

Mrs Barbara Wenman dy’d November the 
16th 1748. 

It is not known whether Philip and Bar- 
bara Wenman’s two sons, Charles and 
Richard, whom their mother mentions as hav- 
ing gone to the West Indies, remained in that 
country, or whether one or both returned 
eventually to Ireland, or whether in either 
sase they left any descendants; but the fol- 
lowing Dublin Marriage Licence (App. 13th 
Report, Keeper of Irish Records, p. 417) 
seems to justify the two latter inferences, all 
Philip Wenman’s other sons having died un- 
married : 

1855—Charles Heathcote Wenman and Jane 
Bernard Evans. 

Perhaps some reader could enlighten us in 
this respect. 

The will of Mrs. Barbara Wenman is dated 
28 Mar., 1748, and proved at Dublin 29 Nov., 





April 1698, her name Jane. 


(Continued on page 370.) 
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THe WENMANS OF OXFORDSHIRE, 
Henry Wenman or Wainman of = Emmotta dau. of Stephen Harvey, of Co. 
Blewbury, Berks, living 1459. Hertford; she m, 2nd Thomas Fermor oi 
Witney, Oxon; her will pr. 1501. 


et 





| 
Richard Wenman of Witney, Oxon., = Ist Anne dau. of ... Humphrey. = 2nd _ Christian, 











yeoman and woolstapler. | GR OE is. 6 00.8 5 | 
| a Will 1501. | 

| 
Richard Wenman of Carswell, par. of Witney, = Anne dau. of John Bushe of 
merchant of Staple of Calais; will 1554. ! Northleach, Co. Gloucester. a ae 

| 
Sir Thomas Wenman of Carswell, Knt., = Ursula, dau. and heir of Thomas Giffard of 
merchant of Staple of Calais; d. 1557. | Twyford, Bucks; m. sett. 1520; d. 1558. 
Sir Richard Wenman of Carswell and = Isabella dau. and co-heir of John Lord eee 
Twyford, Knt., b. 1523;: bur. Twyford Williams of Thame Park, Oxon.; m. 2nd 
1572/3; Inq. p.m, 1573, Richard Huddlestone of Little Haseley, 

Oxon.; d. 1587. 








] 
Sir Thomas Wenman of Thame Park = Jane West dau, of William, 8th Lord iaianceacees 
and Twyford, Knt.; bur. Twyford 1577. de la Warre; m, 1572; m. 2nd James 
Cressey; 3rd Thomas Tasburgh; 4th | ( 
Ralph Sheldon; will pr. 1621. 








| 
Sir Richard Wenman of = ist Agnes dau. of Sir = 2nd Eliza- = 8rd Mary 

















Thame Park and Twyford, George Fermor, Bart., beth dau, of dau. of 
Knt.; cr. Baron Wenman of of Easton Neston, North- ....... Thomas ———__——_—— 
Kilmainham, and Viscount ants; d. 1617. d. 1629. Keble, | 
Wenman of Tuam; b. 1573; | d. 1638. 
d, 1640; will pr. 1640. | ; | 
| | 
Sir Thomas Wenman of = Margaret Penelo . m. Charles Edward 
Thame Park and Twy- dau. and Sir Fihn Wenman Wenman 
ford, Knt.; 2nd Baron co-heir of Dynham, Bt. d.v.p. unm, d. unm, 
and Viscount; b. 1596; Edward 
d, 1664/5; will pr. 1664/5. | Hampden. 
| | | 
Richard = Barbara’ Anthony , Frances Penelope Elizabeth Margaret 
Wenman dau. of —_ m. Richard m. Sir m. Sir d.unm, 
d.s.p. Sir Ed- ‘Thomas Samwell Thos. Cave Greville ciliata Ret 
v.p. ward _ All d. of Upton, of Stam- Verney of i 
1646. Villiers; Edward [{ unm. Northants, ford, Compton 
m, 2nd = Northants. Verney. 
Earl of Philip 
Suffolk, Wenman | 
II] 
Thomas Sir Richard Wenman, 4th = Catherine eldest dau. and ‘ 
_ Viscount of Carswell and co-heir of Sir Thomas 
Francis Thame Park; succeeded his Chamberlayne of Wick- 
_— | All d. uncle Philip 8rd Viscount ham, Oxon., Bart.; m. sett. 
Ferdinando { unm. Wenman by new entail; b. 1682. 
Wenman 1657 ; d. 1689/90; will pr. 1691. 
Elizabeth | 
Thomas Sir Richard Wenman = Susannah, dau. Gilnibies Mary 
Wenman 5th Viscount Wenman | of Seymour 
d. young of Thame Park; d. | Wroughton. 
1653. 1729. Admon. 1729/30. 
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| | 
Elizabeth Ralph Wenman of Pipewell, Northants, living 1533. 
|. | ay. | | 
Gifford Henry William Wenman = Eleanor John Thomas = Jane 
Wenman Wenman of Fringeford, Wenman Wenman dau. of 
Oxon.; will pr. of Witney Richard 
1588; d. 1586. Park; Taverner. 
A d. 1582. 
| | | | | | we 
Henry Elizabeth Margaret John Francis Wenman = Frances dau. of 
Wenman d. unm. d. unm, Wenman of Donneraile, Co. Sir Henry Good- 
1590; will — b. 1564; Cork, and Cars- yer; m. 2nd Sir 
pr. 1590/1. Frances ad. 1564, well; d. 1599. Charles Man- 
d. unm, ners, 
| { | 
Ferdinando = Frances Sir Thomas= Margaret dau. Philip =... 
Wenman Wenman, Knt: of Sir Thos. Wenman:! 
b. 1576. of Ballintog- Cave and widow Lt.-Col. | 
A. COROOTY 7. Co. Shae = _— Long- meng { 
= s.p. 1637; wi ford. oore’s : 
Elizabeth m. .. . Floyde. pr. 1637. Regt. | 
| | a | | | 
Janem. Philip Wenman =..... Dorothy Charles =... Sir Francis = Anne dau. 
Sir Arthur 3rd Baron and | d. unm. Wenman, Wenman of Sir Sam- 
Goodwyn, Viscount Wen- 1624, Capt. Duke of Carswell,| uel Sandys 
- man, Capt. in — of Alber- b. 1599; d. | of Obers- 
Mary m, Sir H. _ Tich- Agnes marle’s 1640; will lade, Co. 
Sir Martin bourne’s  Regt.; m. Edward Regt. pr. 1640. Worcester. 
Lister. b. 1610; d. 1686. | Clarke of 
l Dorches- 
Mary m. Wm. Crofts, ter, Oxon. 
| | 
lst Mary Wenman, = Sir Francis Wen-= 2nd_ Elizabeth Samuel ies 
m. sett. 4 July 1651; man, of Carswell, | dau. of Edward Wenman m. John 
d. 1657 in 24th year Knt, Cr. Bart. | Fettiplace of eldest son Fettiplace. 
of her age; M.I. Wit- | 1662; d. 1680; will | brooke, Oxon.; and heir; 
ney. p. 1680. d. 1679. | d. unm. 
| | a Pe | 
Deborah Doratiza Philip Wenman, Lorenzo Mary Charles Susanna m. George 
m. Richard b. 1669; of Rams- Wenman m.Gal- Wenman, | Colley of Monaster- 
Smith bury, Wilts.; d. d. young. braith Lieut. roris, son of Dudle 
and had unm. 1728/9; will Roberts Trish Colley of Castle 
issue. p. 1728/9. and had Life Carberry, Co. Kil- 
issue. Guards. | dare. 





| 
Philip Wenman of pt Mellick, Queen’s = Barbara dau. of Richard Fowle; b, 1668; d. 1748. 
County; b. 1662; d. 1 1 Will pr. 1748 Dublin. 





| | | | | | 
Mary Charles Jane Richard Thomas Susannah Margarita Joba Barbara Philip 


b. 1696; Wenman b. 1698; Wenman Wenman b. 1702; _b. 1703/4; Wenman b. 1711; W s 
d. 1718 b. 1696/7; d. unm. b. 1699; b. 1700; d. 1703/4. m. Ambrose b. 1705; =. Ist b. 713; 


unm. wentto 1780; went to d. 1741. Crofton; of d.1707, James d. 1721/2. 
America. will pr. America, Dublin; m. _— Boyce; ; 
Articles John 2nd John 
Dublin, 1724; d, Wenman Seward, 


1739; leav- b. 1708; leaving 
ing issue. 4.1708. issue by 
both. 
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1748 (Dublin Prerogative Will, 1748). In it 
she is described as ‘‘ Barbara Wenman al 
Fowle of Dublin City, widow.’’ She makes 
no mention of her two sons Charles and Rich- 
ard Wenman, who ‘‘went to the West 
Indies,’? and presumably, if alive, they were 
still abroad. She leaves legacies to her 
granddaughter, Mary Jervis, wife of John 
Jervis, and to her grandson, Philip Crofton. 
She leaves the residue to her daughters, ‘“‘Jane 
Wenman and Barbara Boyce at Wenman,”’ 
whom she makes her executrices. 

Jane Wenman, the daughter mentioned 
above, in her will dated 24 Oct., 1775, codicil 
dated 6 Mar., 1778, and proved 3 Feb., 1780 
(Dublin Prerogative Will, 1780), also makes 
no mention of her two brothers Charles and 
Richard Wenman. She is described in the 
will as Jane Wenman of Dublin City, 
spinster, and leaves property in Dublin City 
to her nephew, Philip Crofton, and legacies 
to her grandniece, Margaretta Jervis, her 
nephew William Wenman Seward, his wife 
Lucy, and his daughter Anne Seward, ‘‘ my 

randniece.’’ Rings to Frances Crofton and 
‘my grandniece Frances Crofton junior.” 
Executors, grandniece Margaretta Jervis and 
nephew Philip Crofton. The codicil revokes 
the legacies to the Sewards. 


H. R. E. Rupxry, 
Major. 


HE GNOMIC PRETERITE. — General 
maxims regarding life and conduct, can 
be put in the past tense. It is indicated that 
what has happened once will happen again. 
There are several instances in Latin of a verb 
in the preterite where the present tense or the 
future seems more natural to us. A familiar 
maxim is Juvenal’s ‘‘ Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus,’’ Satire ii., 83, ‘‘ No one reaches 
the height of infamy at a single step.’’ Here 
the present is used in an English version. As 
Sydney says in his ‘ Arcadia,’ Book i., 
‘* There is no man suddenly either excellently 
good or extremely evil,’”? and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in ‘ A King and No King,’ V. iv. : 
There is a method in man’s wickedness; 
It grows up by degrees. . 
English has a few of these proverbial pre- 
terites which, on the whole, do not seem to 
have pleased the makers of English maxims. 
‘“‘ Faint heart never won fair lady” is 
familiar, and Shakespeare has in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 383: 
Allons! allons! Sav’d cockle reap’d no corn. 
But I judge these preterites to be compara- 








tively rare after going through the long col- 
lection of proverbs by George Herbert en- 
titled ‘ Jacula Prudentium, or Outlandish 
Proverbs, Sentences, Etc.,’ which includes 
many examples common enough in English 
usage. The list runs to well over 1,200 
maxims, and I find but a dozen of these with 
the verb in the past, the present and the 
future being general. None of these can be 
called familiar to-day. I have not heard any 
of the instances with ‘‘never,’’ such as 
‘* Never had ill workman good tools,’’ though 
the sentiment is common in English. The 
others are equally unknown to me, such as 
‘Far shooting never killed bird,” or ‘“‘ Pen- 
sion never enriched a young man.’’ I do 
not know how far Herbert extended his re- 
search in various languages. As Prelector in 
the School of Rhetoric in 1618 and Public 
Orator at Cambridge from 1619 to 1627, he 
doubtless moved in a highly cultivated circle, 
and is said to have mastered Spanish, Italian 
and French. His collection appeared first in 
1640 after his-death. So he may have been 
adding to it at Bemerton. It is remarkable 
for a scholar who, born in April, 1593, died 
in March, 1633, and it would be too much at 
that date to expect the sources of the maxims 
to be given, 
SENeEx. 


‘PARADISE LOST’: i. 756: CAPITAL 
v. CAPITOL.—In her edition of the 
MS. of the First Book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Miss Helen Darbishire has put the case for 
reading ‘‘ Capitol ’’ (‘‘ Pandaemonium the 
high Capitol Of Satan and his peers’’) so 
convincingly that this note may be irrelevant. 
She points out that the original scribe wrote 
‘“Capitoll’’; that the o was changed by 
another hand to a; that ‘‘ high Capitol ’’ cor- 
responds with Virgil’s Capitolia alta; that 
the fourth edition (which is not free from 
misprints) actually has ‘‘ Capitol’; and 
that Bentley here missed his opportunity. 
Possibly two supplementary reasons may be 
offered in favour of ‘‘ Capitol.’’ ‘‘ Capital” 
occurs four times in Milton’s verse; and each 
time it is scanned not as ‘‘ cdpital,’’ but as 
‘‘ cipital ’’?; see ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ 394, and 
1225; ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ii. 924, and xi. 393. 
This might be taken as an argument against 
‘capital’ here. Secondly, as is now pos- 
sible to ascertain through the index (admit- 
tedly not exhaustive) to the Columbia Milton, 
it seems that Milton usually treated “‘ capi- 
tal’? as an adjective: the examples given in 
that index are: (poetical), ‘* my capital 
secret,’’ ‘‘ capital punishment,”’ ‘‘some capi- 
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“thy capital seat’’; 


dy 66 


tal city,” (prose), 
“capital crime,”’ capital danger,”’ “‘ capi- 
tal place,” ‘‘ capital city ’’ (twice), ‘‘ capital 
offence.” Once, however, he speaks of 
“London capital of cities,’’ where ‘‘ capital ”’ 
might be taken as adjectival; but there is 
apparently no example of his using ‘‘capital’’ 
by itself as a noun. These two suggestions 
may be held to support Miss Darbishire’s con- 
tention that the commonly printed text needs 


correction. C. W. Broprrss. 


LOST JINGLE BY POE.—One of my 

colleagues at Hunter College, Professor 
William Starkweather, has told me the fol- 
lowing story about Edgar Poe, which he 
believes has never been published, and which 
is certainly new to me. His foster mother, 
Elizabeth Winchester Starkweather (born 
1831), daughter of Samuel Winchester of 
Baltimore (brother of Oliver Winchester, 
maker of the rifle bearing his name) as a girl 
of about twelve years old, met Poe, in Balti- 
more. She was walking with her father in 
the street when she dropped her glove. A 
gentleman came to her, picked it up, and 
handed it to her with a brief impromptu 
speech in rhyme. ‘ Her father told her the 
gentleman was Poe. Unhappily, no record 
of the verses was made, nor yet recalled. I 
know one or two other stories of Poe making 
up impromptu rhymes, but not all are so 
well authenticated as this, which I am told 
has been a family tradition always, but was 
usually thought too slight for communication 
to biographers and editors. The lady was not 
sure of her exact age at the time she met Poe. 


T. O. Masport. 


. §. ELIOT’S LITERARY REMINIS- 
CENCES (See clxxvi. 436).— 

... Where is the penny world I bought 

To eat with Pipit behind the screen, 

(‘A Cooking Egg,’ lines 25-6.) 

“Penny world,’’ here, may be introduced 
to recall to the reader a passage in Steven- 
son’s well-known essay called ‘A Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured,’ on ‘ Skelt’s 
Juvenile Drama.’ 

The passage runs: 

What am I? what are life, art, letters, the 
world, but what my Skelt has made them? He 
stamped himself upon my immaturity. The 
world was plain before I knew him, a poor 
penny world; but soon it was all coloured with 
romance. (‘Memories and Portraits,’ Works, 


Readers’ Queries. 








Iothian Edition, p. 157.) 
R. G. Howarrn. 


University of Sydney. 





ISNEY ROEBUCK OF BATH. — Henry 
Woolhouse Disney (1733-1796), son of Dr. 
Henry Disney of Newark, on succeeding to the 
estate of his uncle, John Roebuck of Heath, 
Yorks, took the name of Disney Roebuck, but 
at what date is not known. Information as 
to the uncle’s will is sought and I would be 
glad to be told of any references to Disney 
Roebuck in contemporary Diaries, Letters, 
Memoirs, etc., particularly those relating to 
his life at Bath. The story of his ‘‘ ace-of- 
clubs castle’? at Mitford and his genealogical 
record are known to me, also his obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but, so 
far, I have failed to find mention of him in 
such writings of his contemporaries as one 
would naturally turn to for allusions to a man 
of his social position. 


A, 


SBESTOS. — Could any classical reader 
tell me anything about the use of asbestos 
in ancient Rome ? What exactly is meant 
by the ‘‘ asbestos shirt’’ of Sulla ? Would 
it be made of some kind of mail, or of cloth 
steeped in something to render it incombust- 
ible ? Liddell and Scott defines doBeoros, 6, 
as a mineral substance used for making fire- 
proof cloth. What was this mineral sub- 
stance ? By whom was it discovered, and 
what is the earliest record of its use? No 
references are given for the word as a sub- 
stantive, 
TEKTON. 


OUNT ROHENSTART.—I should ke 
greatly obliged to any readers who can 
refer me to any published accounts of, or 
references to, General Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count Rohenstart (1781-1854). I am inter- 
ested in both press and book notices. 


C. L. Berry. 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, Wakefield. 


RICE OF CARRIAGE HORSES.—Could 
anyone give me any indication of the 
fluctuations in the price of carriage horses 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? It would seem that a good pair could 
be bought for £140 or £150 about 1815 or 1820. 
Would the price have been enhanced or low- 
ered by 1850 ? Do family records show any 
difference in price between horses bought in 
the north of England or Scotland and those 
bought in the south ? 
What was the average yearly expense — 
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including coachman’s and groom’s wages—of 
keeping a carriage and pair ? 
QO; Ni He 


‘* DILL BROKER.’’—Could you please tell 
me when the term ‘“ bill broker ’’ first 
came into use, giving references if possible ? 


S. R. Cope. 

{“‘ Bill” in the sense of “ bill of exchange ” 
is quoted in the ‘ O.E.D.’ first from 1713 (Steele, 
Guardian No. 2, He gave me a bill upon his 
goldsmith in London). “ Broker,” in the sense 
of the middleman in bargains, goes back to the 
fourteenth century. The term “ bill-broker ” 
is quoted first from 1833, though “ bill-broking ” 
is found in Wesley’s Journal in 1764. For 
“ exchange-broker ”’ the first quotation is from 
Cocker, 1704. ] 


'HE BURIAL OF ROBERT BRUCE. — 
I should be grateful for information con- 
cerning two points connected with the burial 
of Robert Bruce. He died in 1329 and was 
buried at Dunfermline in a shroud of gold. 
Could anyone tell me where this shroud was 
made ? Were there at that period in Scot- 
land artificers capable of making it ? Are 
the names of any Scottish goldsmiths of the 
time recorded ? 

The next point concerns the marble monu- 
ment for his tomb which Bruce is said to have 
ordered from Paris. Here, again, I should 
be glad to know of any names of carvers re- 
corded as working in Paris at the time, and 
to be told of any examples of their work which 
may have influenced Bruce in giving his com- 
mission. 

What, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, was the condition of sculpture gen- 
erally in Scotland ? Where could I find the 
best account of this ? 

B. 38. 21. 


OHN BRAHAM, SINGER (17742-1856). 

—Wanted, parentage of above-named, 

also information as to his brother, Charles 
Bampfylde Braham, and wife of the latter. 


a. DS. 
Cambridge. 


HE STORY OF MR. ABNEY.—This was 
a ‘‘calamitous and mysterious story ”’ 
told to Scott by his friend Morritt of Rokeby 
Scott wrote it out in full for the amusement 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, but it does not 
appear among his letters, being sent ‘‘ under 
another cover lest it should make this too 
heavy.”” What was the story, and has the 
narrative sent to the Duke ever been printed ? 





H. C. B. 


ILITH.—I should be glad to know mom 
of the mysterious Lilith, the wife of 
Adam before Eve, who left him. How early 
does she appear in Rabbinical tradition, and 
where is she supposed to have come from ? 
Does she make any show in early English 
poetry ? Mr. Shaw has introduced her in 
his ‘ Back to Methuselah ’ as a representative 
of the life-force. In the first Act the Serpent 
explains to Eve that she took on herself the 
burden of renewing life, and when she lost her 
skin she was able to produce Adam and Eve, 
At the end of the play she appears as a lec 
turer for more than a page with the power 
to keep the life-force going. Presumably 
there is no authority in tradition for this, 


IcGnoto, 


FFERO.—In some forms of the legend of 
St. Christopher Offero is given as the 
giant’s original name—converted into Chris 
topher after his carrying the Child across the 
ferry. This is surely a debased version of the 
name. Where did it originate ? 
C. E. &. 


LD YARNS: THE LITTLE FRENCH 
LAWYER.—Who was the little French 
lawyer who never knew he could fight till he 
was forced into it, and who took to it so well 
that ever afterwards he was for cudgelling 
all and sundry ? 
R. E, F. 


“ DALAAM,” A PRINTER’S EXPRES 
SION.—This seems to be equivalent to 
padding—but I am not sure. Is it still used 
among printers ? and what is its origin! 
Has it anything to do with the Balaam of the 
Bible ? ‘ 


MEANING OF WORDS WANTED.—Could 
anyone give me the meaning of the 
words in the following miscellaneous little 
list, which I believe to be chiefly Scottish 
in origin: 1. tirrets; 2. firlot; 4. glunch; 
4. back-spang; 5. deaf-nuts ; 6. trash (to). 
C, 


A CTRORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote a book 
called “ Sadducismus triumphatus ’? 

2, Who described whom as “a gentleman o! 
elegant enquiry ”’? 

3. We ‘all know of the parrot who “ thought 
the more.” Is this not French in. origin? j 
so, could some one kindly quote the story all 
the parrot’s saying as commonly given 
French? BC 
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Replies. 


YDEN FAMILY: ARMS AND 
ALLIANCES. 
(clxxix. 317.) 


POR the Yden brass in the Sydney Chapel of 
Penshurst Church, see ‘A Monumental 
Brass in Penshurst Church’ by Ralph Griffin 
in Miscellanea Genaalogica et Heraldica, 
5S. vi., Pt. 1 (March, 1926), pp. 34-40. In 
Thorpe’s Custumale Roffense (1788) appears 
at p. 141 a plate, No, xxxi., giving an excel- 
lent reproduction of this brass. Paul Iden 
was no doubt a faithful retainer of the 
Sydneys; and owned the manor of Heppes- 
broke in Penshurst. Amongst the MSS. of 
Lord de Lisle and Dudley at Penshurst (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. No. 77) is a deed of sale by 
Edward Shelley and his wife Johan (Iden) of 
the manor of Heppesbrooke and other lands in 
Penshurst, dated 1538. This manor was even- 
tually bought by the Sydneys. Mr. Griffin’s 
suggestions are: 

(1) Shield over the man’s head is Iden 
impaling Or, a saltire engrailed between four 
martlets sable; for Guldeford—for Paul Iden 
and his wife, a daughter of Guldeford. 

(2) Shield over the man’s head is Iden 
impaling Argent, a chief sable and a bend 
engrailed gules, for Halden ; for Paul’s father 
and mother, heiress of the Haldens, owners of 
Hoo St. Mary, which Paul was a party to the 
sale of to the Chief Justice Rede. 

(3 Shield below the man is Azure, three 
lions rampant or, for Fiennes, whose daughter 
had brought notoriety to the Iden family. 

(4) Shield below the woman is Iden quar- 
tering Cheney, Fawkham, and Norton of 
Sutton Valence (viz., A fesse between three 
helmets close: Ermine, on a bend three mart- 
lets arg: Argent a fesse between three annu- 
lets gules: Argent, a chevron between three 
crescents azure—the last that of Norton of 
Sutton Valence, of which family was Stephen 
Norton, the celebrated bell-founder), 

A large part of this is mere conjecture ; for 
there is no evidence at present that Agnes 
(Anne in his will) Iden was a Guldeford, or 
that Paul’s mother was a Halden. Further, 
the saltire in Guldeford is engrailed, which 
isunusual. So far as regards the fesse or the 
chevron in the arms of Iden, the variation will 
not surprise anyone conversant with the 
heraldry of the times, where such variations 
were often adopted as mere differences, as 
indeed Hasted regarded them. Although 











Joan Iden married a Shelley, they do not 
appear to have quartered any coat for Iden. 
In a MS. Visitation of Kent, c. 1574, once 
in the possession of Lennard the herald, and 
afterwards in Lord Dacre’s library at Bel- 
hous, p. 43, Thomas Iden of Stoke bears: 
Azure, a chevron between three closed helmets 
or, on the chevron a crescent (no tincture indi- 
cated) for difference; and crest: A bush of 
three ostrich feathers. 

Alexander Iden of Westwell slew Jack 
Cade, and married the widow (Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir James Fiennes, Lord 
Say and Sele, murdered by Cade) of William 
Cromer, also slain by Cade, who was Sheriff 
35 Henry VI, and Governor of Rochester 
Castle, and who bore ‘‘ Azure, a chevron be- 
tween 3 closed helmets or.’”’ But Hasted 
clearly thought Paul Iden was one of the 
Westwell family and not one of the Stoke 
family. 

Chancery Proceedings in P.R.O. bundle 
326, no. 46: Paul Iden, son of Thos, Iden, 
Esq., sued Robt. Iden, alias Harvey, executor 
of said Thos. Iden, for detention of price of 
manor of Hoo St. Mary, sold to Robt. Rede, 
Knt., C.J.C.P., and of deeds relating to 
manors of Uffeton, Croft, and Denyngbery. 
The manor of Ufton is in Tunstall, 
and that of Croft in Hartlip. The 
manor of Ufton—except 11 acres — was 
held of the King in socage as of the manor 
of Milton by fealty and rents of assize. The 
excepted 11 acres were held of William 
Crowmer, Knt., in socage as of his manor of 
Tunstall. 

The will of 1457 is earmarked as the will 
of the Alexander Iden who married Eliza- 
beth Fiennes, by an entry in the Patent Rolls 
relieving his executors of all liability for his 
arrears as Sheriff, such relief being granted 
for the good services of the King’s Esquire 
Alex. Iden, deceased, late Sheriff of Kent, in 
capturing John Cade, etc. This entry is 
under date 6 Aug., 1459, and mentions that 
Stephen Norton of Kent, gent., was his exe- 
cutor with Alexander’s widow Elizabeth, who 
had re-married Laurence Reynford (Sir 
Laurence Rainford or Rainsford of R. Hall, 
Lancashire, ob. 1490). From the same rolls 
we find on 12 Nov., 1457, a grant to Ric. 
Wydvile, lord of Rivers, of the keeping of 
Rochester Castle, which office had been Iden’s 
for life. 

When Richard III came to the throne, 
Cheyne Court in Sutton Valence came into 
his hands by forfeiture of Thos. Iden; and 
on 20 June, 1485, was granted to John Ken- 
dall, the King’s servant, one of the yeomen 
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of the Crown. Under Henry VII, Thos. Actually there can be little do 
Iden recovered it in due course; and, as com- | calf, like Turnbull and so ho an pa ‘ 
pensation for loss during its forfeiture, gets | posed nicknames is nothing but a con os 
on 22 Oct., 1486, a grant for life to Thos. | place-name. Canon Bardsley (‘ Dictionar thi 
Iden, Esq., the King’s servant, of the keeping | of Surnames,’ 1901), who felt assured that the Mid 
of Rochester Castle. (See ‘ Patent Rolls and | name was of local derivation (i.e. mead the 
Materials for reign of Henry VII,’ vol. i. in | croft ’’), cited as possible progenitors Nicho- I 
Rolls Series, vol. 1x.). las de Meducroft, Lancs., 1292 and 1334 and | are 
The poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, appears to | Richard de Meducraft and William Midi nei 
have been descended from Paul Iden of Pens- | croft, Yorks, 1379. That his surMise was 
hurst, and from the famous condottiere Sir | most reasonable is borne out by later extracts Wes 
John Hawkwood. kK 2 Dawes. In London, where so many country and alien | N.) 
names became corrupt, I find on Controlment 9 of | 
RMS: NAME AND TINCTURES |} Rolls one outlaw described as Metcroft in | To 
WANTED (clxxix. 317), — Montacute, | 1449, Medecroft in 1452 and Metcalf in 1453, | Ri 
Earls of Salisbury, bore Argent, three | Another man is Medycrofte in 1451 and Met | W.! 


lozenges conjoined in fess, gules. calfe in 1453. References and further details Eitl 
Azure, five fusils conjoined in fess or was | may be seen in ‘A Guide to the Origin of } the 
borne by Percy; or sometimes termed ‘‘ mill | British Surnames,’ gre: 
pecks,’’ probably armes parlantes. Azure, C. L’Estrance Ewen. less 
three fusils in fess or, was the canting coat | Paignton. mor 
of Fusée de Voisenon in France (d’Azur, a Nea : ; wat 
hile: fandes d'or wecelien on Sanne). This is a very old Yorkshire family. James leyd 
Metcalf, Esq., of Nappa, Co. York, was ca 

A. R. Baytey. tain of the Wensleydale men at the battle of Ha 


ETCALF (clxxix. 317). — According to| Agincourt in 1415. His son, Thomas, | 
M Guppy a Bo ea yt Br married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of ach 
by no means confined to Yorkshire. It is sur- William de Hertlington, of Hertlington, 
prising that Bardsley should have considered Craven, and was Chancellor of the Duchy of | , 
it to be a corruption of ‘‘ Medecroft,’’ as he Lancaster, privy councillor, and _ steward pos 
records two other *‘ calf’? names which can- | Teceiver of Richmond lands, under Edward IV the 
not be disposed of in this way, namely, ‘‘Dun- and Richard IIT. 
calf ’? and ‘‘ Crostkalf.”” Weekley, ‘ Romance James SETON-ANDERSON. met 
of Names,’ also adduces ‘‘ Calf ’’ in addition, Bardsley could only give a guess as to the 


and he treats them as nicknames. There is, origin of this name, but his guesses were often 

however, a possibility that the name is local good ones. A recent book. «A Guida mune 
tee ge from some minor place not yet Origin of British Surnames,’ by ( TE 
A place-name of similar type in Derbyshire os = nape —- nag hg ae of aa You 
is Malcoff (0.8. I. 45 a4), which was Malcave | ?) Une Namé Walch make tt corvii ferent dou 4°. 
1251; Malcalfe 1630, etc., and is clear evi- | (an outlay) ie referred, to Mm dilietens oa | fon 
dence of an element “ cave” not yet discussed | MOn'S 98 «.. Merero]”, o. (Tea rely mic 
by our place-name authorities oe the first calf; another is variously Thomas Meiy sch 
P : croftt and Thomas Metcalfe. Meadow-croft 


element of Malcoff is O.E. ma@l, ‘‘ a cross,” | — ‘ . gist 
then it is the O.E. equivalent of O.N. crost- pe i rs it field-name, meaning © 7 
kalf, recorded by Bardsley for 1379, except ; E.G.W. J filn 
that it is difficult to see how ‘‘ cave’ could This surname (spelt more usually Metcalfe, ~ 
have become “‘ kalf ’’ at such an early date. and occasionally Medcalfe) is, I think, w jos 
F, WILLiaMson. questionably a place-name. According 10 ie 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. Mr. H. Speight (‘ Romantic Richmond -_ 


way : : gen 

Through three editions (1916, 1917 and shire,’ 1897, p. 460) its earliest known rie I 
1936) Professor Weekley has classed Metcalf | rence 18 in the person of Adam Medecal a han 
as an animal nickname without advancing | Whom we read in the Assize Roll i re 
any documentary evidence in support and shire (7 Edward I, 1278) that tien Soc 
evidently inspired solely by the humorous | Staynbrigge de Dent occidit Adam a: me 
verse of Horace Smith: de eadem.”” Mr. Speight goes on to add: cler 
Mr. Metcalf ran off on meeting a cow at no great distance from Dent is an extensi? § ing 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. mountain called the Calf, where the inference tha 
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js natural that he lived. The prefix Mede, 
as, Med, is simply a contraction of Middle, 
and there is a tongue or division of the moun- 
tain known at this day as Calf Middletongue, 
which at a former era may have been called 
Middle or Mede Calf, and have given rise to 
the name of the man then living there. 

It is to be observed, however, that there 
are two mountains called the Calf in this 
neighbourhood, one (2,220 ft.) and far the 
more important and better known, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, about 3 miles 
N.N.E. of Sedbergh, and c. 6} miles N.N.W, 
of Dent, in a bee-line, and the other, Calf 
Top (1,999 ft.), on the border of the West 
Riding and Lancashire, and c. 3 miles 
W.S.W., also in a_ bee-line, from Dent. 
Either of these hills may have given rise to 
the surname, but the latter, owing to its 
greater proximity to Dent, and its generally 
less inaccessible character, is perhaps the 
more likely of the two. The Metcalfes after- 
wards became a prolific and important Wens- 
leydale family, with their chief seat at Nappa 
Hall, near Askrigg (North Riding), and 
adopted for their coat-of-arms the canting 
achievement of three calves (2 and1). I have 
used the name Dent, above, as is now, I 
believe, the common practice, as indicative 
of a village, but I have some reason for sup- 
posing that it is more properly the name of 
the beautiful valley in which that village is 
situated, and that the latter was called for- 
merly ‘‘ Dent’s Town.’’ 

JosEePH E. Morris. 

Totnes. 


E MICRO-FILMING OF PARISH 

REGISTERS (clxxix. 253, 289, 316).— 
Your correspondent P. D. M. appears 
to have rushed into print without first in- 
forming himself of the facts relating to the 
microfilming of parish registers under the 
scheme sponsored by the Society of Genealo- 
gists, 

To reply to the points he raises:—The 
films are not available to any member of the 
Society, and the suggestion that we are en- 
deavouring to obtain a monopoly of parish 
register copies and thus rob incumbents of 
fees is somewhat misleading and hardly 
generous, 

In actual fact, many hundreds of parishes 
have had their registers printed and long runs 
have been published by the Parish Register 
Societies of Yorkshire and Lancashire, to 
mention but two counties. Presumably the 
clergy in these parishes still receive fees, and 
indeed they may fare better in this respect 





been printed. For where a person will gladly 
pay for a certified copy of any entry he has 
found in a printed book the average searcher 
cannot afford fees which may run into many 
pounds in searching a dozen or more parishes 
to find the entry that eludes him. 

It should be borne in mind that the public 
has an interest in these records, of which the 
incumbent is but the custodian. The registers, 
although in the custody of the Church of 
England, are in a sense public property, and 
the public has a right to be concerned for 
their preservation. It is solely from this 
point of view that micro-filming has been 
undertaken. The neglect of registers in the 
past, and the peril from enemy action in the 
present, should encourage all those who have 
a sense of responsibility towards posterity to 
take the opportunity offered and safeguard 
as far as possible the national records under 
their care, 

K. BLoMFIELD, F.R.HIST.S., 


The Society of Genealogists. Secretary. 


OLK-NAMES FOR THE RAINBOW 
(clxxix, 279).—In Spanish, as in Greek, 
the rainbow is iris. In Italian, besides arco 
baleno, it is often called arco celeste. In 
Rumanian the word for rainbow is curcubeu, 
which is also used to designate a flower 
called rose campion, I must plead to a 
giant ignorance in matters of botany, and 
have not the slightest idea of the shape or 
colour of the rose campion, nor why it should 
resemble the rainbow. 

In a book, entitled ‘ Peoples and Problems 
of the Pacific,’ by Macmillan Brown, Fisher 
Unwin, there is an account of an Hawaian 
legend concerning the rainbow which per- 
haps may interest your correspondent. It 
runs briefly as follows: 

In one of the Hawaian islands, called 
Kauai, a family was shifting from one valley 
to another and had to climb a cliff by a 
swaying ladder. The husband, who was 
carrying the baby daughter, dropped her, but 
the parents were overjoyed to see a fairy catch 
her and carry her off on a rainbow to a cave 
beneath a waterfall in the Waimea Valley. 
There she lived and grew up into a beautiful 
woman nursed by a rainbow that the Gods 
sent. The Prince of Waimea saw her sun- 
ning herself on the rocks with a rainbow 
above her head and fell in love with her. He 
wooed her in vain; with a laugh she dived 
into the water, crying: ‘‘ When you call me 
by my name I will come to you.’’ He tried 
to find her name but all in vain, and he 


than their fellows whose registers have not | drooped in despair. But when his grand- 
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mother discovered the secret of his sadness 
she told him to go to the waterfall and, when 
the girl laughed at him, to call out to her 
“*Ua,’”’ which is the Hawaian word for rain. 
He followed her instructions and the two 
were married and lived happily ever after. 


G. CATALANI. 


AN ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE (rectius 

OF BAUTRU) (clxxv. 423, 463; elxxvi. 
213).—No details concerning the anecdote re- 
ferred to by your correspondent can be found 
in any biography of Voltaire for the simple 
reason that it was not Voltaire who declared 
that he was on bowing terms. with 
God, but Guillaume Bautru, Comte de 
Séran (1588-1665), one of the first members 
of the French Academy, 

Mr. Edmund Gosse in an article entitled 
‘The Foundation of the French Academy,’ 
gives the following account of the incident: 

Bautru was a savage practical joker, whose 
tongue was universally dreaded. His wit seems 
to have been ready. He was a libertine in the 
sense of that day and openly irreligious. One 
day he was caught taking his hat off to a 
crucifix as he passed in the street. ‘ Ah then,” 
said his friends, ‘‘ you are on better terms with 
God than we supposed?” ‘“‘ On bowing terms; 
we don’t speak,”’ Bautru replied. 


G. CATALANI. 


HE PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260, 
322, 354). — The following story of a 
phantom coach—a funeral hearse in this 
case—is also from Northumberland. Three 
young men were walking along a country road 
toward Kirkwhelpington village after dusk 
when one of them with an exclamation at 
seeing something unusual seized hold, pro- 
bably involuntarily, of the other two, where- 
upon the cause of his fright, the apparition 
of a hearse slowly preceding them toward the 
village, was present to them also. In what 
way the phantasm left them and for how 
long it preceded them I do not know. My 
father, from whom I heard the story when a 
boy, himself had it from my grandfather, 
who was one of the three young men who saw 
the phantom hearse; he did not relate, so far 
as I remember, anything more than the fact 
itself. The circumstances of the phenomenon, 
such as the preceding subject of their con- 
versation, their temperamental characteris- 
tics, stored-up sense impressions suddenly re- 
produced by the presence of some cognate 
object, might all contribute to production of 
the apparition. The event took place at some 


time between the years 1832 and 1836. I 








have not heard whether the phantom hear 
was seen before or afterwards or by other, 
Perhaps similar hearse apparitions, better 
authenticated and purposely investigated 
may be forthcoming. How is reception of the 
phantasm by contact-transference usually 
explained ? 
R. B. Heppte, 


The subject is dealt with by Mr. Elliott 
O’Donnell, in his ‘ Haunted Churches,’ 1939, 


P. Deke 


EADING WHILE WALKING (clxxvyiii, 
408, 448, 466; clxxix. 233).—I am a little 
surprised that, under this head, nobody has 
cited the remarkable case of Shelley, who, 
according to Hogg’s ‘Life’ of the poet 
(1858; but I quote at second hand only from 
the volume of Shelley in the English Men of 
Letters series by John Addington Symonds 
1878), seems to have excelled in this kind 
of eccentricity : 

No student ever read more assiduously. He 
was to be found, book in hand, at all hours; 
reading in season and out of season; at table, 
in bed, and especially during a walk; not only 
in the quiet country, and in retired paths; not 
only at Oxford, in the public walks, and High 
Street, but in the most crowded thoroughfares 
of London. Nor was he less absorbed by the 
volume that was open before him, in Cheapside, 
in Cranbourne Alley, or in Bond Street, than 
in a lonely lane, or a secluded library. Some. 
times a vulgar fellow would attempt to insult 
or annoy the eccentric student in _ passing, 
Shelley always avoiding the malignant inter 
ruption by stepping aside with his vast and 
quiet agility. 

Josep FE. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


‘TTERE’S A HEALTH UNTO HI 

MAJESTY !’ (clxxix. 316).—Its com 
poser was Jeremiah Savile, musician and 
teacher, who flourished during the Common 
wealth. Some of his songs are found included 
in ‘Select musicall ayres and dialogues; 
1653. He is now mainly remembered by the 
above graceful toast, and by a four-part song 
entitled ‘ The Waits,’ published in 1667. By 
long-standing custom this piece is finally rer 
dered at meetings of the Madrigal Society, 
and similar choral bodies. 

‘“Here’s a health . . . ” was first printed 
in “Cantus:. . . by Dr. John Forbes (ol 
Corse),’’ of which editions appeared in 10 
1682 and 1879. The full text and setting 
will be found, arranged by W. Augustus Bar 
ratt, in the ‘Scottish Student’s Song-book . . . 
Bayley and Ferguson, Glasgow, 1897. 
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A somewhat similar toasting-song, by John 
Dyer (1700-58) is ‘Down Among the Dead- 
men,’ which begins: ‘‘ Here’s a health to the 
King, and a lasting peace . 
the same ‘ Song-book . . .’ 1897. 

Very little is known of Jeremiah (or 
Jeremy) Savile. 

Wm. Jacearp. 


This song was written by Jeremiah Savile 
and first published in ‘The Musical Com- 
panion,’ 1667. There is a short account of 
Savile in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

E. G. W. 


que ARABIAN NIGHTS (clxxix. 318).— 
My old friend, Stanley Lane Poole, well- 
known as an Orientalist and great-nephew 
of the Lane whose translation of the Nights 
has been the standard work for many years, 
published a revision of this version in four 
volumes for Bohn’s ‘Standard Library’ in 
1906. To the last volume he added an ‘Index 
and Glossary ’ of 20 pages, introduced by the 
following Note: 

Lane’s ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ has never 
before been indexed. The index appended to 

vious editions referred only to the trans- 
fator’s notes. In the present Index the tales 
themselves are indexed as well as the notes. 

ial features are the full transliteration and 

translation of Arabic and Persian names, the 
dates of historical persons, and the explana- 
tions of Arabic words occurring in the text. 
Very common words, such as Jinni, ‘Efrit, 
dinar, are indexed only at their first occur- 
rence; except when they supply evidence as to 
the origin or date of the story as in the case of 
names of places and countries, such as Baghdad, 
Cairo, India, China, 

So this edition supplies a good deal for the 
student which is wanting elsewhere. 

V. R. 


“TICKED INTO SHAPE” (clxxix. 318, 
355).—This phrase is familiar to classi- 
cal scholars as connected with Virgil’s method 
of slow and careful revision when he was 
writing the Georgics. The actual sources are, 
however, seldom given and not mentioned by 
Sellar in his ‘Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age: Virgil.’ The Lives of Virgil have not, 
% far as I know, been edited by a modern 
English commentator, - though they are 
generally supposed to present sound tradition. 
So I use ‘ Die Vitae Vergilianae,’ edited by 
Prof. Diehl. The Life known as ‘ Donatus- 
Suetonius,’ a revision by the first of the 
second, has the following passage: 
Cum Georgica scriberet, traditur cotidie 
meditatos mane plurimos versus dictare solitus 





..’ included in | 


| ac per totum diem retractando ad paucissimos 
redigere, non absurde earmen se more ursae 
parere dicens et lambendo demum effingere. 

Prof. Diehl notes that earlier the gram- 
| marian Aulus Gellius had made the same 
| comment at greater length, and used the 

same similitude, on the authority of ‘‘ the 
| friends and familiars of Virgil.’’ His refer- 
ence to the she-bear runs: 

Dicere eum solitum ferunt parere se versus 
more atque ritu ursino. 
which Sellar translates, ‘‘ That he produced 
verses by licking them into shape as a bear 
did with her cubs.” Donatus may have 
copied Gellius, or both may be relying on the 
same collection of traditions about Virgil. 


W. iH. J. 


SE OF “MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 
WOMEN (clxxix. 261, 323).—In 1865 I 
accompanied my mother to call on an elderly 
single lady who had recently sent out cards 
with her new address and with the name 
“Mrs. So-and-so.”” I asked why had she 
taken the title, as she had always been 
addressed as ‘‘ Miss.’’ The reply was that 
when a single woman, living by herself, had 
arrived at a certain age, it was customary to 
address her as “‘ Mrs.”” though it was not 
then common, and the custom was dying out. 


F. W. C. 


ERSIAN FLOWERS AND _ TREES 
(clxxix. 154, 303).—From what I have 
read about Persia I have arrived at the con- 
clusion, rightly or wrongly, that it is on the 
whole a very barren country, particularly 
from a botanical point of view. If this is 
the case it seems very unlikely to have been 
the original habitat of many flowers, trees 
and shrubs which have been recorded as 
having been derived from that land, though 
it is highly probable that they were in cul- 
tivation there before being introduced into 
Europe. Most of them were probably 
originally brought to Persia from countries 
to the east, notably India and China. For 
instance what your correspondent (ante p. 
303) refers to as the Persian Yellow Rose 
may have been originaly introduced from 
Kashmir or somewhere else in the north of 
India, and is probably identical with the 
Yellow Cabbage Rose which was introduced 
into England in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Himalayan foothills, moreover, are note- 
worthy as being the habitat of the largest 
species of rose known to science, namely, 

Rosa gigantea. 

Wrt11am Harcovurt-Batu. 
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The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth : 
Poems Written in Youth; Poems referring 
to the Period of Childhood. Edited from 
the manuscripts with textual and critical 
notes by E. de Selincourt. (Oxford, at the 
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gauge the effect on him of his reading, 

survey—necessarily slight—of the apparat 
criticus makes the impression that his gub 
conscious memory for poetry was unusu 

strong. Doubtless, in his mind, it interwo 
itself strongly and inextricably with memoria 
of incidents and of scenes in nature whid 
we know he observed with extraordinar 





Clarendon Press. £1 1s, net.) 


E have here the first volume of a complete 
edition of the Poetical Works of Words- 
worth. In the hands of Professor de Selin- 
court the student knows it is assured of 
possessing all that the latest exigencies of 
scholarship require. His aim, the editor tells 
us, is to furnish a sound text accompanied 
by an apparatus criticus recording its 
developrhent from the earliest copy that has 
survived up to the final revision. The main 
text accordingly is that of the six-volume 
edition 1849-50, while the apparatus criticus 
gives every variant of the slightest interest 
which has appeared in the long and laborious 
course of Wordsworth’s revisions. Of the 
poems in this volume ‘An Evening Walk ’ 
and ‘ Descriptive Sketches’ received such 
severe correction that their first and last 
versions are printed on opposite pages for 
more convenient comparison. 

Professor de Selincourt makes some apposite 
remarks upon Wordsworth’s attitude to 
criticism. His recent edition of Wordsworth’s 
letters must have cleared away much miscon- 
ception from the attentive reader’s mind. 
The poet is seen to have struggled for per- 
fection as strenuously as we had ever sup- 
posed, and where his poetical theory stood 
rooted and complete he did not change; but 
there was a humility in him which has 
hardly received sufficient recognition, and 
he could allow that his critics, whether 
domestic or attacking him from the world 
outside, might recognise imperfection more 
readily than he did himself. An elderly 
man’s revision of work done in youth will 
always offer curious and instructive points 
to any sympathetic person who takes time 
to ponder over it: dave is good plenty of 
such here, 

More interesting than the study of 
variants from revision is the study of the 
influence upon him from the work of other 
poets which he knew. It is the fashion nowa- 
days to regret that he read Milton so well. 
He read much else besides, and for the first 


time we are now enabled in some degree to 





sensitiveness and power of retention. 
excellent notes trace out all these borrowi 
and echoes, supplying material for a deg 
going investigation than has hitherto bees 
possible: a work to be desired because Words 
worth would illustrate more fruitfully 
most poets the typical process—especially 
its subconscious and, so to put it, inevitab 
side—of poetic borrowing. The rather ar 
heaping up of parallels, just now a favour 
critical occupation, might well through thi 
study receive something like resolution im 
a definite theory. Here the ‘ Juvenilia’™ 
many pieces of these are now published 
the first time—have particular importance 

We are glad that this edition adheres 
the classification and order in which Wor 
worth himself arranged his poems. Prof 
de Selincourt sets forth incontrovertible just 
fication for this. To his reasons it might 
added that Wordsworth’s order is now 
familiar to his readers that a new one wo 
confuse and hamper for a long time to com 

An important feature of the notes is # 
comprising remarks and illustrations 
cerning his poems made from time to fil 
by Wordsworth himself, and not inserted’ 
him in the footnotes of the 1849-50 editi¢ 
The best of these are notes dictated—by 
request—to Isabella Fenwick in the course 
1843. The editor’s own notes will be fou 
particularly valuable by any student who 
pursuing closer understanding of Won 
worth’s relation to the poetry of 
times. The poems in this volume are not 
richest field for detail in that research, 
they illustrate how Wordsworth’s m 
worked, and how it assisted his poetic de 
ment, suggesting, for one thing, that to 
poet, in the hour of his activity memori 
what he has read are fused with memorié 
what he had seen and felt into a whole Ww; 
he himself, at any rate, is mostly po 
to disintegrate. 
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